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HOW INDIA FIGHTS THE FAMINE. 

BY THE MOST NOBLE THE MAEQtTIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
G. 0. S. I., ETC., FORMERLY GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 



There is, alas ! no longer room to doubt that India is in the 
clutches of. the severest and most extensive famine which has 
devastated the Peninsula of Hindustan during the present cen- 
tury. At this moment there are more than three millions of 
people on the relief works, and, as time goes on, their numbers 
may be considerably increased. The Government of India is 
struggling manfully with the disaster, and has declared itself 
responsible for the preservation of the lives of its subjects. As, 
however, it is only those whose attention has been especially 
directed to the subject that can have an adequate conception of 
the stupendous task which Lord Elgin and his colleagues have 
undertaken, it will be best to begin this paper by indicating its 
nature and extent. 

India may be described as an equilateral triangle, with a 
superficies of 1,600,000 square miles, having the Himalayas for 
its base. About half way between its northern and southern 
extremeties, the northern watershed of the Narbada on the west, 
and that of the Mahanadi on the east, separate the regions known 
as the Deccan, the Carnatic and Golconda, from the riverine 
systems of Upper India. The Deccan is a high plateau, with 
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its surface a little tilted towards the east, of which the steep 
Western Ghats are the hastions on one side, while the Eastern 
Ghats, at a lower elevation, and with a less abrupt descent, form 
its further seaboard. All the rivers of the Deccan, though 
most of them rise in the Western Ghats and within a short 
distance of the Arabian Sei, flow eastwards into the Bay of 
Bengal. The parts of India northward of the Narbada are for 
the most part occupied by the Gangetic plains and the valleys of 
the Indus and its four tributaries. The area referred to com- 
prises an empire equal in size, if Russia be excluded, to the 
entire continent of Europe. Its inhabitants now amount to 
about 300 millions of souls, that is to a fifth part of 
the human race, and to double the population of the 
Eoman Empire during its most flourishing epoch. These 
multitudes are subdivided into a large number of distinct 
States and Nationalities, professing various religions, separated 
from each other by discordant social usages, and speaking 
different languages. Of the latter, excluding mere dialects, 
there are more than a hundred, eighteen being each of them the 
mother tongue of upwards of a million persons. Amongst these 
numerous communities maybe observed, in active operation, 
examples of all the various stages of development through which 
mankind has passed from the prehistoric ages to the present 
day. 

At one end of the scale we have the naked savage hillman, 
with his stone weapons, his head-hunting, his polyandrous 
habits, and his childish superstitions ; at the other, the 
Europeanized native gentleman, with his refinement and 
polish, his literary culture, his Western philosophy, and 
his advanced political ideas, while between the two 
extremes, and dovetailed into close juxtaposition, are 
to be found primitive pastoral communities, with their flocks 
of goats and moving tents ; hordes of undisciplined warriors, 
with their blood-feuds, their clan organization, and loose tribal 
government ; feudal chiefs and barons, with -their picturesque 
retainers in coat armor, their seigniorial jurisdiction, and their 
mediaeval modes of life ; and modernized country gentlemen and 
enterprising merchants and manufacturers, with their extensive 
trading operations, their well-managed estates, their prosperous 
cotton mills and tea gardens. The mere enumeration of these 
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diversified elements must suggest to the most unimaginative 
mind a picture of as complicated a social and political organiza- 
tion as has ever tasked human ingenuity to govern and ad- 
minister. 

Let us now glance at the executive and legislative machinery 
through which these latter functions are discharged. At the top 
of the pyramid stands the Viceroy, who is immediately and indi- 
vidually responsible to Great Britain for everything that is done 
in India. He is assisted by an Executive Council of six persons ; 
but, though profiting by their co-operation, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred acting in general harmony with their 
opinions, he cannot, if anything goes wrong, shelter himself be- 
hind their authority, for he is entrusted with the right of over- 
ruling their decisions. Each member of the Council, for the 
sake of administrative convenience, is specially connected with 
one or other of the following departments : Finance and Com- 
merce, Home Affairs, Revenue and Agriculture, Military Admin- 
istration, Legislation, and Public Works, the Viceroy himself 
taking direct' charge of the Foreign Office. These persons thus 
occupy something akin to the position of Secretaries of State in 
European Governments, with, however, a very important consti- 
tutional difference, upon which it is not now necessary to enlarge. 
The Viceroy's Legislative Council consists of the Executive 
Council above described, plus sixteen additional members, of 
whom seven are native gentlemen of high rank and eminence. 
Beneath the Governor-General stand the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay (each of them presiding over an imperium in im- 
perio), three Lieutenant-Governors, and a certain number of 
Chief Commissioners, all of whom within their respective spheres 
exercise a considerable amount of independent authority. The 
administrative unit throughout British India is the " District," 
at the head of which is an executive officer called either the Col- 
lector or the Deputy Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor of the Province. The instrumentality through which 
all these high executive officers conduct their administration is 
what is popularly known as the Indian Covenanted Civil Service, 
which is recruited through the medium of a very severe competi- 
tive examination held in England. The number of Europeans 
in the Covenanted Civil Service at the present moment amounts 
to about 1,000, and of European executive officers in 
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the TTncovenanted Service to about 300.* Consequently 
the entire apparatus which enforces, sustains and exempli- 
fies British domination in India (the native states being 
excluded) is composed of 1,300 persons, representing one 
European to every 177,000 natives. That such a task should be 
adequately and successfully performed by the handful of English 
officials thus scattered and lost amid the multitudes that have 
been so strangely agglomerated into a unified empire under an 
alien sceptre, is one of the miracles of modern times. Nor can 
any one contemplate the situation thus created without an 
oppressive sense of the gravity of the problems, both political 
and social, to which it must inevitably give rise. To only one of 
these need I now refer, but that one is so full of danger in the 
future, and is so closely connected with the causes which tend 
to aggravate the consequences of famine, that it requires a pass- 
ing notice — I allude to the rapidity with which the accruing 
agricultural population of Hindustan keeps treading on the heels 
of, or rather overtaking, the concurrent means of subsistence. A 
hot controversy is perpetually raging as to whether India is to be 
regarded as a well-to-do or as a miserably impoverished country. 
Those who support the first contention are able to point out that f 
" whereas, for the twenty-two years ending in 1857, the average 
absorption of the precious metals by India was Esx. 3J millions a 
year, during the last thirty years Bhehas absorbed Esx. 342 millions 
of gold and silver — i. e., an average of Ksx. ll£ millions a year ; 
that 153 millions of persons travelled in 1895 for profit or pleasure 
on the railways ; that the railways carried 32 millions of tons of 
goods ; that India exported surplus produce to the extent of 
Ksx. 110 millions ; and that with a surplus of income she bought 
Esx. 70 millions of foreign articles, amongst which were 257 
million yards of Manchester piece-goods : " while the opposite 
school maintain a theory difficult to reconcile with the foregoing 
figures, viz., that the mass of the population are 'over-taxed, 
over-rented, under-fed, and that they stand, even in prosperous 
times, upon the brink of starvation. My own opinion is that 

* There are, of course many more Europeans in the service of the Government 
than those above enumerated, such as clerks in the various public offices, a certain 
number of European police, persons in the employment of the Post and Telegraph 
Departments, railway servants, custom-house officers, etc., but even the total num- 
ber of these is only about 6,700. . 

t,See Sir Henry Cunningham s admirable observations on this point m the paper 
on "Indian Famines," read by him before the East India Association, December 10, 
1896. 
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India must be regarded as a poor, but not an impoverished, 
country. No country where agriculture is not largely supple- 
mented by manufacturing industries and commercial enterprise, 
or by ample stores of mineral wealth, can ever accumulate great 
riches, and 80 per cent, of the population of India is dependent 
upon agriculture and its auxiliary occupations. On the other 
hand, as the result of careful and minute enquiries into the 
condition of the people, conducted over a series of years, 
it seems pretty certain that "the average Indian land-holder, 
trader, ryot, and handicraftsman is better off than he was 
thirty years ago, — consumes more sugar, more salt, more 
tobacco ; enjoys a better house and more imported luxuries ; 
and has replaced his coarse pottery by brass utensils, and 
is both better clad and better fed than his grandfather."* 
But, admitting this to be the case, there undoubtedly 
remains a fringe of necessitous persons whose condition 
approaches terribly close to the pessimistic ideal; and 
though this unfortunate category may be aptly enough described 
as'a mere " fringe " in its numerical relation to the great bulk of 
the population, its numbers must unfortunately be counted by 
tens of millions ; and when the critics of our administration can 
point to such multitudes thus living upon the borderland which 
separates what is at best a precarious competence from absolute 
destitution, even though it may be argued that a corresponding 
percentage of the disinherited is to be found in Europe, they 
certainly possess a plausible, if not a very sound, basis for their 
rhetoric. 

Nor is the reason of this condition of affairs far to 
seek. The agricultural population of India is very unequally 
distributed over the regions susceptible of cultivation. From 
various causes, born of their traditional beliefs, their social in- 
stincts, their family and tribal affinities, the tendency of the 
rural classes [is to agglomerate, and not to disperse ; and the 
heaping up of these masses upon minute and inadequate areas is 
stimulated by the prodigious rate at which the population mul- 
tiplies. No prudential considerations seem to restrain their pro- 
creative impulses, and the Census returns indicate that every 
ten years 28 millions of souls are added to their existing num- 

"India Office Memorandum. 
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bers.* The overcrowding has consequently become inconceiv- 
able, reaching, in many places, the proportion of nearly a 
thousand persons to the square mile, whereas in France, even 
including the urban population, there are only 187 to the square 
mile; and in England, also including the large towns, a little 
over 500f. The tenancies are proportionately minute. In 
Bengal there are 9 millions of tenants whose rent is less than 20 
rupees a year, and there are 6 millions whose rent is under 5 
rupeesj. In Bengal and Upper India together there are 14 
millions with holdings of between three and six acres ; and in 
Madras and in many other parts of the country a similar state 
of things prevails. But, outside the millions of tenants depend- 
ing for their subsistence upon these minute patches of soil, and 
the millions of laborers less closely connected with the land, 
there are other millions of nondescript folk, such as petty 
artisans, especially potters and weavers, gipsies, professional 
beggars, predatory bands, waiters upon Providence, and in- 
numerable waifs and strays, who succeed in procuring a scanty sus- 
tenance in ordinary times in a manner known only to themselves. 

Prom the foregoing it will be apparent under what critical 
conditions the lower strata of the Indian population maintain 
their existence, and how readily the slightest sinister accident 
might turn the scale in the wrong direction, and involve them 
and those belonging to them in unspeakable ruin. 

In all agricultural countries the prosperity of the farmer is 
dependent upon the weather. In Great Britain, as we all know, 
the weather is the constant source of his legitimate displeasure. 
But, however important to us may be the behaviour of the sea- 
sons, our anxieties on the subject are as nothing in comparison 
with those of the Indian cultivator. With us, it is a question of 
a good, an indifferent, or a bad crop ; with him it is one of a fair 
crop or no crop at all. Unless the blasting heat of the sun is 

* The increase of the population of Great Britain is 8.17 per cent, in the decade, 
as compared with ovei»10 per cent, in India; but, for the purposes of the present com- 

Sarison, the British urban population would have to be excluded, in which case the 
iscrepancy between the rates of increase in India and in Great Britain would be 
still more striking. What renders the increase of the agricultural population in 
India so portentous is the fact of there being such scanty opportunities tor the accru- 
ing multitudes being absorbed in wealth-producing industrial pursuits. 

t The ratio of inhabitants to the square mile over the whole of British India is 
only 229, and even in Bengal it is only 471 ; but the large areas of waste, forest and 
mountain in India would invalidate any comparison between the two countries 
in relation to this point. The evil indicated extends over tracts which, though ex- 
ceptional in their density as .compared with other parts of India, are of enormous 
extent. 

J The nominal value of the rupee is two shillings, but its exchange value has 
fluctuated, and is now only a little over one shilling and three pence. 
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assuaged and interrupted by the regular intervention of the rainy 
season in summer [and autumn, and by a lesser downfall during 
winter, his fields become as barren and profitless as the deserts of 
the Sahara. Providence has apparently decreed that India should 
be one of the most fruitful regions on the face of the earth ; and 
in this intent, through the action of meteorological forces whose 
nature is involved in some obscurity, at the beginning of summer 
vast stores of moisture are accumulated in the empty spaces of the 
Southern Ocean, and in due time are borne towards India on 
the wings of the South West Monsoon, in order that 
they may be poured out in refreshing abundance during 
the months of June, July, August, and September 
from one end to the other of the parched Peninsula. Unfortu- 
nately, in this as in every other beneficent operation of nature, 
there is to be observed an occasional miscarriage of her normal 
design ; for although as a general rule she mercifully provides 
"both the former and the latter rain," its periodical descent has 
been subject from all ages to capricious interruptions, fraught 
with disaster and death to millions. The course of the Monsoon 
is twofold. As soon as it reaches the neighborhood of Cape 
Comorin, it and its watery treasures divide into two streams — the 
one impinging with indescribable violence upon the Western 
Ghats, and gradually travelling northwards with an ever-dimin- 
ishing impetus, until it finally expends itself upon the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas. The other stream, passing to the east- 
ward of Cape Comorin, sparsely fertilizes in its passage the out- 
skirts of the Madras Presidency,* reserving its full force for the 
rice fields of the lower Ganges, Assam, and Burma. Similarly, 
and with equal opportuneness, the North East Monsoon, later in 
the year, brings with it the moderate rainfall necessary for the 
crops that are coming to maturity at that season. 

Broadly speaking, the food crops of India are divided into the 
Kharif, or autumn, and the Eabi, or spring, crops. The agricul- 
tural year may be said to commence with the arrival of the North 
West Monsoon. The month or two preceding this event is a period 
of almost absolute rest for the land. The rain or Kharif crops are 
sown in the summer and harvested in the autumn ; and the 
winter or Eabi crops are sown in the end of the autumn and 

* During the autumn a recuivature of the current takes place which brings the 
desired rainfall to Madras. 
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harvested in the spring. The food crops sown in the rains are 
mainly millets and pulses on the high lands, and rice in the low 
lands. The most important of the millets are known asjowar 
and bajra. They take from three to four months to ripen, and 
it is upon them that the mass of the poor population depend for 
food and for fodder for their cattle. The [Eabi or winter crops 
in Northern India are mostly wheat, barley, and pulses; but in 
the south these cereals are little grown, and their place is taken 
by the larger millets and rice. In Bengal rice is the principal 
crop. In the northwest provinces and Oudh the Kharif and 
Kabi crops are about equally distributed. In the Punjab, where 
very little rice is grown, the Eabi crops exceed the Kharif crops ; 
and in the central provinces the Kharif and Eabi crops about 
balance each other. 

But the agricultural welfare of India depends quite as much 
upon the suitable amount of the rainfall as upon its punctuality. 
If the South West Monsoon is late in setting in or premature in 
its cessation, or if there is a break in its duration, not only are 
the growing crops damaged but the winter crops also suffer for 
want of a thoroughly moistened seed bed. Eice, for instance, 
being a delicate plant, perishes if its roots are too deeply sub- 
merged or if they are left dry for even a few days. 

The first famine of which we have any certain notice occurred 
in 1770, when it was supposed to have destroyed one-third of the 
inhabitants of Bengal, or about ten millions of people. Since 
then there have been twenty-one similar visitations of varying 
severity, of which a very fatal one was that in Orissa, in 1867, 
for which the authorities were quite unprepared, inasmuch as 
Orissa had never been known till then to suffer from such a 
calamity, and was unfortunately destitute of roads and railways. 
The worst famine of the present century was that of 1876-78, 
when the rains failed over an area of 36,000 miles, affecting the 
status of thirty-six millions of people, of whom five millions 
perished from want and its attendant diseases. 

The experience, then, of the last one hundred years points to 
the conclusion that the Government of India must be prepared 
for a drought of some sort twice in every nine years, for a famine 
once in every eleven or twelve years, and for a great famine twice 
in a century. 

In former days, whether under the r'egime of the Hindus or 
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of the Moghuls, these recurrent calamities descended upon the 
land and destroyed their appointed victims, without its entering 
intc the heads of the rulers that the decrees of Providence could 
or should be thwarted by human intervention. Those feelings 
of compassion and charity which are inherent in the human 
breast may have done something toward saving a few indi- 
vidual lives; but the Mohammedans were fatalists, and the 
Hindus have always been inclined to submit with patience and 
passive courage to the punishments ordained by their gods. Nor 
at first, and for some time after English administrations were in 
possession of considerable portions of the country, did it appear 
possible either that much could be done to save the people from 
starvation, or that they were bound to make an attempt in such 
a direction. Indeed, their hold upon their territories was 
too slight, and their administrative organization too inchoate, 
to fit them for undertaking what they may be pardoned 
for regarding as almost an impossible task. In 1792, how- 
ever, during the famine which overtook Madras, Hyderabad, 
and parts of Bombay, the Government at last recognized its 
responsibility in the matter, and relief works were opened in 
Madras. As time went on, and subsequent famines occurred, 
the Government's view of its duty underwent a further develop- 
ment, and it came to be acknowledged that the state was bound 
to offer employment to all who applied for work, the relief of the 
helpless being still left to- the unofficial efforts of the charitable 
public. During the famine of 1860-61 the Indian Administra- 
tion took an additional step for the mitigation of distress by pro- 
viding near the villages light employments for those who were 
not sufficiently strong to labor on the relief works. The distri- 
bution, gratuitously, of cooked food was also instituted, but on 
condition that the recipients (in order that they might be 
properly inspected and cared for) were willing to take up their 
residence within certain specified and enclosed areas, which 
eventually assumed the character of enormous poorhouses. 

But it must be admitted that the efforts of the authorities to 
combat these successive convulsions of nature, which within the 
space of a few months deprived thirty, forty, fifty millions of 
human beings of their means of subsistence, were only partially 
successful. At last the terrible tragedy of the Orissa famine, which 
swept away two-thirds of the population, and the scarcely less 
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fatal experiences of 1876-78, compelled the Government to take a 
more extensive view of its obligations, no matter what amount of 
public expenditure might be necessary for their fulfilment. 

With a view of systematizing and giving practical effect to 
the lessons taught by the bitter experiences of former years, a 
Commission was appointed by the Government of Lord Lytton, 
with instructions to examine into the history of past famines, 
and the methods by which state relief could best be given. The 
presidency of this Commission was confided to General Strachey, 
an officer peculiarly fitted by his experience and great ability to 
turn its labors to the best account. It was under the auspices 
of himself and his colleagues that what is called the "Famine 
Code " was drawn up, which, revised in the light of subsequent 
criticism and experience, is now the authorized programme of 
famine relief administration. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to describe in minute 
detail the provisions' of this instrument. It will be sufficient to 
explain that, even in normal times, a complete chain of com- 
munication is kept in working order in each District between 
the petty rural authorities and the head of the Provincial Admin- 
istration. It starts from the village headman, and passes in 
regular gradation to the District officers, whose duty it is to 
submit to the local Government weekly telegraphic reports 
descriptive of the season and the crops, the rainfall, the progress 
of agricultural operations, and the probable out-turn of the har- 
vest. Notification is also given of any serious damage done by 
insects, blight, hailstorms, floods, or other natural calamities. 
The condition of the agricultural stock and the supply of water 
and fodder for the cattle is also specified, as well as what is very 
important, any marked fluctuations in prices. A second copy 
of these reports is also forwarded to the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, who prepares a provincial monthly 
summary for publication in the Gazette. The latter officer is 
further charged with the duty of assuring himself by a periodical 
inspection that the machinery for the supply of the above infor- 
mation is in efficient and active working order. . 

When, under the operation of the foregoing system, there is 
reason to apprehend a deficiency in the rainfall, and, for this or 
any other reason, a shortness in the crops, the currents of com- 
munication between the village headman and the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Province are stimulated into still greater activ- 
ity ; and the Commissioner, on the strength of the information 
supplied to him by his subordinates, at once reports to the local 
Government his reasons for believing that the signs of a possible 
famine are apparent, accompanied by an estimate of the area 
and of the population likely to be affected, a forecast of the ex- 
tra expenditure to be incurred, and any demands he may think 
necessary for strengthening the ordinary staff of the District. 
He is further empowered, on the first indications of distress, out 
of the sums of money placed at his disposal under the Agricul- 
turists' Loan Act, to institute one or more " test road gangs," 
preparatory to the establishment of regular relief works, should 
such eventually become necessary. As soon as it is manifest that 
there is no hope of escaping the impending calamity, the District 
Boards are erected into the primary agency for coping with the 
crisis, with the assistance of the Chief Engineer and his subor- 
dinates. It is the duty of these persons to determine the nature 
of the public works that are to be opened, to regulate the con- 
ditions under which they are to be conducted, and to furnish a 
weekly return showing the physical condition of laborers seeking 
relief, the sufficiency or insufficiency of the scale of wages, the 
extent of the available food supply, and what staple grain has 
been selected for the purpose of calculuting the maximum and 
minimum wage. 

Pari passu with the initiation of these preliminaries, arrange- 
ments are made for the subdivision of each District into "Re- 
lief Circles" under the charge of a " Circle Officer." In addition 
to keeping his superiors informed of the condition of the popu- 
lation, etc., the " Circle Officer " is required to aid in the man- 
agement of any state kitchen or poor-house established within 
his Circle, to visit each of his villages at least once a week, to 
report the occurrence of any unusual sickness in the village, to 
ascertain that relief has been effectually distributed in the man- 
ner laid down, and to acquaint the people with the site of the 
relief works and with the wages offered. Measures are also taken 
for the gratuitous sustenance of certain classes of persons who have 
no relatives able or bound to support them, such as idiots and 
lunatics, cripples and blind persons, those who from age or physical 
weakness are incapable of earning their living, and all persons 
whose attendance on the sick or on infant children in their own 
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houses is absolutely necessary. Special regard is also had to the 
condition of "purdah nishin" women — i. e., Avomen who have 
been accustomed to live all their lives in the sacred seclusion of 
the Zenana or Harem, and who would sooner die of starvation than 
sacrifice their instinctive notions of modesty. The relief thus 
granted may either be given in money or in grain. 

The general nature of " relief works" is so well understood 
that I need not describe them, but it may be as well to note that 
the persons employed on them are divided into the following 
classes : 

A. Able-bodied persons accustomed to labor of the same kind 
as that required on the relief works, i. e., professional laborers. 

B. Able-bodied persons accustomed to labor, but not to the 
kind of labor now required. 

C. Able-bodied persons not accustomed to labor, i. e., able- 
bodied, but not laborers. 

D. Persons not able-bodied, but fit for light employment. 
To the foregoing classes the system of payment by results is 

applied, i. e., the task for relief workers exacted from Class A is 
equal to the amount of work usually performed by able-bodied 
laborers ; the task for relief workers under Class B will be from 
10 to 15 per cent, below the task fixed for Class A; and for those 
under Class C, abont 25 per cent, lower still. The task to be 
demanded from persons in Class D will be determined by the 
local authorities according to circumstances, but should be of a 
nature to give weakly persons a reasonable amount of healthy 
employment. Gratuitous allowances, either in money or grain, 
are also provided for the children and infirm dependents of the 
men employed on the relief works. 

Wherever relief works are going on, camps are formed in the 
neighborhood, and residence in camp is compulsory for all relief 
workers whose homes are not within a reasonable distance; and 
arrangements are made wherever necessary for the establishment 
of a contiguous market, the Circle Officer being required to see 
that the shopkeepers who form it are provided with suitable and 
healthy accommodation, that the weights and measures used are 
fair, and that the current prices are written up and daily noti- 
fied. Where the numbers of relief workers are considerable, 
hospitals are also established in the vicinity, under proper medi- 
cal superintendence. 
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Another equally important institution still further supple- 
ments the foregoing establishments, viz., the poor-house. Within 
its precincts cooked food is distributed gratuitously, on con- 
dition that the residents conform to the rules necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline and order. The people for whom this 
provision is intended are mainly those who have cut themselves 
adrift from their own homes and who are unfitted for employment 
on relief works. Thousands of these emigrants are from the 
Native States, and they are mostly to be found wandering on 
roads or by-paths: a special system of patrol is therefore organized 
to bring them in and to prevent them from dying in out-of-the- 
way corners. Care is taken that the poor-house shall be located 
in a healthy locality, and within reach of a good water supply : 
and precautions are observed for the proper division of the sexes, 
for a due supply of fresh air and for ventilation, and that there 
should be as little overcrowding as possible. It is further or- 
dered, if the severity of the famine should render such a course 
necessary, that an official with a supply of cooked food should be 
present at all hours of the day. The cooks and those who handle 
the food of the inmates are selected from such castes as would be 
comformable to the prejudices of the inmates. To every poor- 
house a hospital is also attached. 

Thus we see that in every part of India, sentinels and 
vedettes are perpetually on the qui vive, even during normal 
periods, whose special duty it is to watch the times and seasons, 
and to deliver the note of alarm the moment there is the slight- 
est indication of a threatened deficiency in the usual rainfall. 
Should the prospect become more serious, the danger signal is 
hoisted, and, as on board a man-of-war, the ship's company are 
beat to quarters. Everybody from the petty village official up to 
the Commissioner, the Lieutenant Governor, and the Viceroy, 
knows, or ought to know, his place and his duty. First, test 
works are started ; then relief works and relief camps, supple- 
mented by poor-houses for the helpless and infirm. At the same 
time a house-to-house visitation is instituted in every village, 
while special patrols go forth into the highways and byways to 
gather into the net of public charity the unfortunates who, 
through weakness, imbecility, or ignorance, have failed to find 
their way into the asylums and refuges provided for them. Nor 
can there be any doubt that these precautions are to a great 
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extent answering their purpose, and are daily saving millions of 
persons who, without them, would long ere this hare perished 
miserably. There may hare been confusion, breakdowns and mis- 
carriages here and there ; for, as the Duke of Wellington said, the 
best general is he who makes the fewest mistakes, and, when a 
ship is on her beam ends, the nice routine of daily life is 
necessarily deranged. Moreover, the success of all instructions 
depends not so much upon the foresight and ability with which 
they have been elaborated as upon the zeal, the intelligence, and 
the energy of those entrusted with their application ; but, given 
the high qualities of the Indian Oivil Service, it may be safely 
predicted that the occasions will be rare when these essentials 
will be found wanting. 

There still remains to be considered what must be regarded as 
the main problem in dealing with all famines, and that is the 
conveyance of the necessary amount of supplies to the districts 
where they are required. Hitherto it has been the impossibility 
of bringing food within reach of the starving- multitudes that has 
caused so much destruction to human life during previous fam- 
ines ; for it is evident that animal transport can only convey the 
necessary provisions a very short distance from the centres of 
supply, inasmuch as the beasts of burden, after a certain amount 
of travel, will themselves have consumed their entire load. The 
great stand-by under such circumstances is railway communica- 
tion ; for without it the most strenuous efforts of human energy 
and human ingenuity will prove of no avail when, as is now the 
case, the desolated area comprises a belt extending a thousand 
miles in one direction and five hundred in the other. Thanks to 
the prescience of the Indian Government and to the sagacious 
recommendations of General Strachey's Commission, during the 
last twenty years a number of what are called "Famine Kail- 
ways " have been completed. These railways are known in In- 
dia as " Famine Rail ways " because they have been purposely laid 
down, not where there was a prospect of opening the country to 
remunerative traffic, or where a paying dividend could be ex- 
pected, but through those districts where previous experience 
and meteorological observations have indicated that the rainfall 
is most frequently scanty and capricious. Already 5,000 miles 
of these special lines are in full working order, and more are in 
course of construction. As a consequence there are now no con- 
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siderable districts in India liable to the visitations of famine 
where communications by rail have not been fairly provided. 

The fund which has contributed in no small degree to pro- 
viding this particular form of safeguard against famine is techni- 
cally known as the " Famine Insurance Fund." As there has 
been a great deal of misapprehension in regard to the nature of 
this fund, a few words of explanation in regard to its origin and 
the intention for which it was allocated may not be out of place. 

Many people are under the impression that the Famine Insur- 
ance Fund is derived from some special and unfailing source of 
income, and was committed to the custody of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the shape of a peculiar revenue over which they had no 
control except in their capacity as Trustees. Sir John Strachey's 
Famine Fund was nothing of the sort. It was simply a sum of 
Esx. 1£ millions of taxation, levied in addition to the current 
yearly revenue, in view of its being applied to the following pur- 
poses, viz., the relief of any existing famine ; the construction 
of irrigation works ; the execution of Preventive or Famine Rail- 
ways ; and the paying off of debt, the latter operation having 
for its object the placing of the Indian Government in a favora- 
ble position for borrowing whenever a recurring famine year 
should compel the Finance Minister to raise a loan in order to 
meet the extraordinary expenditure which it must entail. Asa 
matter of fact, two-thirds of the yearly accruing revenue which 
has come to be ear-marked under the technical designation of the 
" Indian Famine Fund," has been applied in accordance with Sir 
John Strachey's original intention, that is to say, in the dis- 
charge of debt and the construction of the Famine Railways 
already mentioned, and of Irrigation works, upon whose bene- 
ficial functions I need not enlarge. The only interruption which 
has occurred in this process was occasioned by the deficits and 
the general disturbance introduced into the finances of India by 
the depreciation of the rupee, which has fallen within the last 
twelve years from Is. 7d. to Is. 3d. Under these circumstances, 
the million and a half surplus income which had hitherto sup- 
plied the means of carrying into effect the famine insurance pro- 
gramme was inevitably absorbed for a certain period by the 
normal expenditure of the year. But, concurrently with the 
rehabilitation of the Indian revenue under the able auspices of 
Sir James Westland, the coveted surplus has again appeared 
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above the horizon, and will continue to be applied to the pur- 
pose designated by its authors. Sir Henry Fowler, in the debate 
in the House of Commons on the 26th of January, 1897, ex- 
plained this matter in most lucid language, and in doing so he 
read the following communication from Sir John Strachey : 

" This policy of insurance against famine was simple in its nature, but 
it has been constantly misunderstood. It has been often supposed that a 
separate fund was constituted, into which certain revenues were to be paid, 
and which could only be drawn upon for a specified purpose. No such im- 
practicable notion was ever entertained, and every idea of the kind was 
from the first repudiated by the Government and by myself, who was re- 
sponsible for the original scheme. The 'Famine Insurance Fund,' of 
which people have often talked, never existed. The intention was nothing 
more than the annual application of surplus revenue to the extent of Rx. 
1,500,000 to the purposes I have described. Financial pressure has some- 
times made it impossible to make the full annual grant under the Famine 
Insurance Scheme, but substantially the system has been successfully 
maintained." 

The Government of India having thus provided an extensive 
Eailway System, by means of which grain and food stuffs can be 
carried both from the chief Indian seaports and from the interior 
centres of production to the famine-stricken districts, have laid 
down as a principle that their supply and distribution, should be 
left to private enterprise and to those commercial forces which 
regulate such transactions in normal times. It is this policy 
which has caused a certain amount of controversy, and an able 
writer* has contended that the Executive should " import, when 
famine threatens, an adequate amount of foodstuffs into such 
tracts as are more than thirty miles from a railway or port ; and 
that the moment prices have risen to thrice their ordinary rate 
in prosperous times, Government itself should proceed to sell its 
stores of grain at the rate which has been thus reached. Selling 
at a fixed rate, Government would prevent the possibility of food 
selling in the same market at the higher rate, while the moment 
prices dropped below this fixed rate, it would retire from inter- 
ference and leave the field as open to private trade as if it had 
never entered upon the scene." 

As to the merits of the foregoing suggestion I am not pre- 
pared to pronounce an opinion. Fortunately, during the period 
I passed in India, as well as during the terms both of my prede- 
cessor and my successor, we were spared the awful visitation of a 

* Mr. T. M. Kirkwood. 
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famine. Only those who are on the spot, and are in daily and 
hourly communication with the officers controlling the relief 
operations, can form an adequate notion as to whether these 
additional and supplementary precautions would prove necessary 
and beneficial, or are calculated to interrupt and dislocate the 
processes of private enterprise. I may observe, however, that 
the Famine Code expressly states that the Government will not 
only exercise the power it possesses of controlling the rates for the 
conveyance of grain by railway, but that, in the last resort, it 
will itself undertake the function of importing grain into those 
localities where, through some unforeseen circumstance, the 
food supplies are not present in the market, or are being withheld 
by regraters. This intervention, however, is only to continue 
until the ordinary course of trade is restored, the object being to 
assist and stimulate, and not to supplant, the business of the 
ordinary trader. Up to the present moment the policy of non- 
interference with the markets appears to have been successful, 
and I have nowhere seen it stated that any mortality has 
occurred through the absence of imported foodstuffs. But, 
when all is said and done, it would be vain to expect that 
our suffering fellow-subjects, whose staff of life has 
been thus suddenly swept out of their hands, will^escape scath- 
less from the impending ordeal. Many of us can still remember 
the Irish famine of 1846-47, and all its attendant horrors. But, 
in the case of Ireland, the population affected amounted to only 
four or five million souls instead of as many tens of millions. 
The scene of the disaster was restricted to a couple of hundred 
square miles, and was traversed by a large number of excellent 
roads, amply supplied with transport, not to mention the exist- 
ence of a certain extent of railroad. The most afflicted districts 
were within reach of excellent seaports, and the exertions of one 
of the richest and most powerful governments in the world were 
at once applied to the mitigation of the calamity. And yet, 
with all these advantages at our disposal, there ensued a lament- 
able amount of mortality. Should Lord Elgin succeed, as there 
seems every hope he will succeed, in preserving from destruction 
any large proportion of the starving and destitute millions now 
being visited by famine, it will be one of the most praiseworthy 
achievements of this or of any age. 

Finally, there arises the question as to whether, in view of the 
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inevitable recurrence of similar visitations, any further reined ies 
can be suggested. For my own part, I do not see that any very 
striking improtements can be introduced into the machinery al- 
ready in operation. Of course, on this, as on previous occasions, 
our officers will have gained experience, and another time the 
wheels will probably work with a smoother motion ; defects in the 
organization will be made good ; and the traditional policy to be 
pursued will be more minutely elaborated. As time goes on, more 
railways will be built ; the ramifications of our canals will be ex- 
tended ; tanks and wells will be multiplied and kept in better 
order ; but it must never be forgotten that the real danger which 
is threatening us in India is over-population. Formerly, desolat- 
ing wars, pestilences, slave-dealing, and infanticide swept vast 
regions almost clear of their inhabitants ; but under British rule 
war3 have ceased, and its benign sway has greatly reduced the 
mortality occasioned by the latter scourges. Consequently the 
normal, or rather the abnormal, tendency of the population to 
increase now proceeds unchecked, and intensifies the dangers 
accompanying the visitations of famine. We can then only 
look for further alleviation of the miseries inherent in 
such periods of trial to a general improvement in the material 
well-being of the people and in the staying power of their re- 
sources ; above all to the growing force of the prudential con- 
siderations affecting marriage, as well as to a wider distribution 
of the population of the congested districts. In view of this 
latter mischief some years ago I directed a Commission to ascer- 
tain what facilities existed for the migration of a certain propor- 
tion of the inhabitants from those parts of India where the soil 
was obviously inadequate to support the dense population accu- 
mulated upon it to less occupied though fertile areas ; and, as a 
result, it became evident that there were millions of acres in 
many parts of the Peninsula, as well as in Burma, upon which 
settlers, did they only possess the necessary endurance and in- 
itiative, could be located to their own advantage, and with the 
certainty of amplifying the general resources of the country. But 
the same sentiments and instincts which for so many years pent 
the Celtic race within the narrow borders of their native island 
deter the Hindu husbandman from separating himself from 
his ancestral fields, his relations, friends, and gossips. In time, 
however, some such change as has taken place in Ireland will 
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undoubtedly occur in India; and, when once the current has 
begun to flow, the principle of capillary attraction will act as 
a powerful solvent upon these inert and sedentary agglomerations. 
But even these precautions, or any others that can be suggested, 
would only render the crisis more manageable, for neither human 
ingenuity nor human science can bridle the winds of heaven or 
bend the seasons to their will, and the ultimate dependence of 
the Government must be found in the intelligent and conscien- 
tious application of the minute and business-like Regulations 
set forth in the Famine Code of General Strachey's Commission. 
So much for the future. But for practical purposes it is the 
present with which we are now concerned, and I cannot conclude 
without appealing to those who may read these lines on behalf of 
the suffering multitudes who, at this very moment, are in the throes 
of as dire a calamity as ever visited the human race. Three mill- 
ions of the" population are being kept alive by the means I have 
described; but all that the Indian Government can do is to pro- 
vide its famishing clients with just sufficient nourishment to 
keep body and soul together. To do more would unduly in- 
crease the general burden of taxation, and bear too seriously 
upon the rest of the country. Consequently the share still 
left to be performed by public charity is almost il- 
limitable; for, even when the beneficent operations of the seasons 
shall be re-constituted, those who survive will be as helpless and 
destitute as shipwrecked mariners cast bleeding and naked upon 
a rock -bound coast. It breaks one's heart to think of what the 
women and children are suffering, and are destined to suffer. 
On the other hand, it is surprising what an amount of individual 
good the smallest dole will effect. In an eloquent address re- 
cently delivered by Sir William Hunter at Oxford, he said, in 
reference to the Lord Mayor of London's Indian Famine Fund : 
" Every shilling that you give will keep a poor widow or an 
orphan for a week ; every sovereign may save some bereaved fam- 
ily from being broken up ; every hundred pounds will enable a 
whole village which has lost its cattle and seed-grain to make a 
fresh start." 

If, then, so little will do so much, most earnestly do I trust 
that some of my readers will not turn a deaf ear to India's cry 
for help. 

DUITERIN AND AVA. 



